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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE HINDOO’S CHARM. 

This is a pretty picture, is it not? I will tell 
you a story about it. Some time ago a poor Hin- 
doo was observed by one of the Missionaries to 
wear a charm, suspended from his neck. The 
Missionary asked him why he wore it. He told 
him that the priest gave it to him to keep off 
disease and all kinds of evil; that it contained a 
Picture of Heaven and some very sacred words. 
After conversing with him some time, the Mission- 
ary obtained his consent to let him open it. What 
do you think he found inside, so powerful to pre- 
serve the poor heathen from harm? Why a little 
bit of pink paper, with a Picture of Windsor Cas- 
tle, in England, and ‘‘ Patent Windsor Soap,” 
stamped upon it! T dare say you have seen the 
outside covering of those little nice cakes of soap 
a hundred times. I think very likely that this de- 
ceived Hindoo had paid a great deal for it in some 
way or other. 

Poor Hindoos! they worship the river Ganges 
too; they think that the sight, name, or touch of 
it removes all sin, however aggravated. If they 
happen to live 800 miles from this river, if they 
only think of it, they imagine themselves entitled 
to heaven. They dislike foreigners very much; 
their religion teaches them to think them unclean. 
There was a Missionary in Bombay who went to 
visit a heathen temple, and saw a man who had 
covered himself with ashes, and stripped off all his 
clothes, sitting ona little kind of hillock, with a 
fire close to him for the purpose of roasting and 
smoking out his sins, Then they saw another 
man who had held a basket of flowers on his head 
for years, till his finger nails had grown eight or 
ten inches long; his face was smeared over with 
red and yellow paint and his hair stood up on end 
in a most frightful manner. 'Fhis is the way 
these poor heathen torture themselves to atone for 
the guilt of their sins. Are you not glad that you 
live in a Christian country and have been taught 
so much better—and will you not do all you can 
to send them Bibles and tracts and Missionaries, 
that they may learn the way to heaven? H. 
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THE NEWSPAPER ON THE WALL. 
FOUNDED ON FACTS. 

The Editor of this paper is well acquainted with 
an individual considerably distinguished for his 
plain, straightforward manners, and good habits 
and -principles, as well as for his literary merit, 
who owes much of his distinction to an old news- 
paper. But I will give you particulars. 

He was born near the close of the last century ; 
and in a part of New England where, at that time, 


years of age, his father occupied a small building, 
the walls of one of whose rooms, instead of being | easily disturbed by the appearance of distinguish- 
plastered, was lined with boards, and the crevices 
covered by old newspapers. 
whom for the present I will call Andrew, having|¢d to the house, and presented himself to the 
contracted a taste for reading, used to amuse him-| governor in his frock and trowsers. 
self for hours together. 
One story, in particular, 
He read it over and over, and mused upon it per-|ness; and she is not familiar with great folks, and 
petually; and J have heard hia say that if he pos-| your unexpected visit has rather ruffled her. 
sesses any valuable traits of character, he is in- These are my sabbath day clothes which she en- 
debted in no small degree, to the story, “ 
This youth of whom I haye spoken is now a/but I should have appeared as a just object of 
I lately accompmied him to|ridicule had I come from the field "where I was 

the place of his nativity, where I saw pasted on laboring, in my best habit. The Governor of 
the wall of the old house in which he was brought Connecticut expects to find husbandmen in frocks 
up—now turned into a shop—the very story allud- and trowsers. A pleasing incident has released 
With his permission I took it from the|me from the labors of the field to day, and after I 
wall—not, however, without some injury—deter- have smoked my pipe I will dress for the occa- 
mined to send it to you for the benefit of your] sion.” 

But it was so torn, that I feared you| The governor and his friend spent much of the 
could not possibly find it all out; so with the gen-| ay in conversation with Capt. K. They found 
It is, in| him the same simple, honest‘nan that he had been 


Here out little boy, 


greatly interested him. 


middle-aged man. 


tleman’s help I have copied it for you. 
substance as follows. 
In a small parish in the eastern part of Connec- the conversation, Capt. K. made the following re- 
ticut, toward the close of the last century, lived a marks: 
gentleman, whom for the present we shall call| ‘‘1 can well remember when my company was 
Mr. Samuel Huntington afterwards courted: and myself respected beyond my merit; 
Governor of that state, but then a boy, lived in| ™y neighbors honored me by choosing me cap- 
the same neighborhood. While a youth he was|tain; they sent me to the General Assembly, and 
taught to look up with great respect to Capt. K.,|! was almost wholly employed in public business; 
whom he saw filling, with great honor, many pub-| but I long since met with a heavy reverse of for- 
lic offices, and beloved and esteemed by all his|tune, and here lam. My friends pitied me, but 
Capt. K. had also noticed young it was a situation from which they could not relieve 
Samuel, who was as much holoved for his good|me. Sammy Huntington, whom I loved when a 
nature and modesty, as Capt. K. was for his vir-| boy, 18 now Governor of Connecticut, and Capt. 
tue and usefulness. a 
By atrain of adverse circumstances, however, | have obliged and served have long since forgotten 
Capt. K. became poor and neglected. But he did|me, it gives me pleasure to find that I am not 
not despond; he had a contented mind, and knew wholly forgotten by one friend, and that I have 
how to find happiness without secking it in public| this day been honored by a visit from him.” 
He was fond of retirement, and especially | _Gov. Huntington was exceedingly pleased with 
He therefore removed a few miles| his visit to Capt. K.’s, He was often heard to 
from the bustle of business, and seated himself|Say it was one of the most interesting events of his 
down on a quict little farm, where, with his wife, | life; that the captain seemed to him the same ex- 
he spent the remainder of his days. ; t me | J 
But while Capt K. had gone into retirement, | that his disposition, naturally amiable; was not at 
young Huntington had been rising into notice, | all soured by misfortune; and that the visit afford- 
After sustaining several|ed him many useful and valuable lessons of in- 
important offices, he became at length governor of| struction. 
his native state. ‘ 
Often after he became governor, he thought of readers find it full of interest? It is true that in 
Capt. K. Anxious to see him, he learned where these days of temperance some may dislike the 
he resided, and one day took his horse and rode| ‘‘ mug of cider,” and the ‘‘ pipe;” but they must 
A friend who knew Capt. K. ac-|remember that cider was the common drink in 


He was bred a lawyer. 


to his house. 


Vol. X. 


however, change his clothes, for he was not so 


ed strangers as his wife was. So taking the bun- 
dle of clothes under his arm, he deliberately walk- 


a My wife and J,” said he to his visiters, ‘‘ are 
quite unacquainted with the rules of modern polite- 


treated me to put on before I came into the house; 


in the days of his prosperity. In the course of 


K. a humble tenant. While many others whom I 


cellent man in poverty that he did in affluence; 
Such, Mr. Editor, is the story; will not your 


these States fifty years ago; and that tobacco 







































companied him. 

It was eight or nine o’clock in the morning when 
they arrived, and Capt. K., like a good farmer, 
had already commenced his labors. They found 
nobody within but his wife. The friend told the 
good lady that his companion was Governor Hun- 
tington; and that he wished very much to see 
Capt. K. 

The lady showed them into her best room, 
Lwhich indeed was not a very good one, except 
that it was neat, begged them to be seated, and 
she would call her husband. The next thing she 
did was to find the captain’s Sunday clothes. 
When she had found them, away she ran to the 
field, with the clothes on her arm, told her hus- 
band what a distinguished visiter he had at the 
house, and begged him to change his clothes, and 
come in. * 

‘Yes, yes,” said the Captain, when he heard 
her story, ‘‘do you go in, and get them a mug of 














few newspapers had been circulated. At five 














cider, and I’ll come in presently.” He did not, 


smoking was not then believed to be as injurious 


I hope the story, and the effect the reading of it 
over and over by young Andrew had on his char- 
acter, will make an-article worthy of a place in 
your paper, and that it will stimulate many a young 
mind to pursue ‘‘ through good report and through 
evil,” the plain path of honesty and virtue. 
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HE SHOULD HAVE BEEN AT THE SABBATH 
Cc 


Henry R. would not be persuaded to attend the 
One of the teachers had called 
to converse with his mother on the subject of send- 
ing him—ghe'said she wished him to go, but he 
thought he was too old to attend the Sabbath 


Sabbath school. 
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school, and would not go, (he was about 12 years 
of age.) What a pity that a Mother should have 
no better influence, or no more authority! One 
Sabbath, just at the close of the Sabbath school, 
the village bell rung violently—and it was soon 
ascertained that the Barn belonging to Henry’s 
Father, was on fire! every effort to extinguish the 
flames, was fruitless, and in a short time the build- 
ing was reduced to ashes, with the hay which had 
lately been stored in it, to winter the cow, which 
was the main support of the family. It was found 
that Henry was amusing himself near the barn by 
making a bonfire—and before he was aware, the 
fire communicated to the barn, and it was soon in 
flames: had he been in the Sabbath school at that 
hour, how much mischief would have been pre- 
vented! There he would have been taught those. 
things which tend to prevent crime, and promote 
virtue and happiness. It is no good sign, when a 
boy feels himself too old to attend the Sabbath 
school. To study the word of God, is an honor- 
able employment, for the man of science, and shall 
the youth, think himself too wise to be taught by its 
sacred pages? Henry’s parents-did not teach him 
by their own example, to pay that respect to the 
house of God, and the word of God, which would 
have made him an obedient son, and an honor to 
them; thus preparing to be a useful member of 
society. A disregard of the proper remembrance 
of the Sabbath, is a sure omen of evil, not only in 
the world to come, but in the presentlife. Those 
who neglect the fourth commandment will surely 
disregard all the rest, and are not to be esteemed 
worthy of trust or confidence. S. A. 











OBITUARY. 
MARGARET ANN, 
A TRUE STORY. 

Margaret Ann was one of the best girls I ever 
knew. Though she lost both of her parents early, 
and was obliged to live much with an intemperate 
aunt, in B , She never learnt any bad habits. 
She even tried all she could to reform her aunt, 
but her wicked course of life had hecome so fixed, 
that all Margaret could say or do made no more 
impression on her than it would have done on arock. 

Some benevolent persons who saw the good 
Margaret living with her bad aunt, because she 
had nowhere else to live, took pity on her, and 
procured a place for her at Mr. F s,in D . 
She was not in good health. She had lived 
much in a cotton factory, where the air was bad, 
until it had injured her lungs. 

Hitherto she had enjoyed no opportunities of 
learning any thing; for she scarcely knew how to 
read. But while at Mr. F s, a charitable 
person, in the neighborhood, used*to ask her to 
come to her house as often as she could, and she 
would instruct her. She did so, and made con- 
siderable progress in her studies. She was now 
about thirteen years old. 

It was not far from this time that she was re- 
moved into a family of Mr. A in R, Here 
she had the means of being instructed without 
going abroad. Here she spent the remainder of 
her days. 

Margaret was unable to work much; and it was 
not required of her. But she did what she could. 
Nobody could accuse her of being lazy. And 
what she did, she was sure todo well. If she 
swept the floor, it did not require to be swept over 
again, as soon as she had done it. If she under- 
took to place the knives and forks on the table, 
she did not lay on a part of them and then leave 
them, or go about something else. She finished 
one thing, if she was able, before she began an- 
other. 

She was kind to every body, and especially so 
to children, and tothe children in th¢ family where 
she lived. I do not believe she was ever known 
to speak a cross word during the whole time of 
her living with Mr. A Not only was she 
goodnatured; but she tried to make other people 
good natured. Seldom, if ever, did I see her, but 
. that her countenance wore a cheerful smile. 











Then her forbearance! Oh, it was surprising! 
She seemed, in this matter, to have the spirit of 
Him who is the great Pattern of forbearance; 
who when he suffered, never threatened, but com- 
mitted himself, in all things, to God that judgeth 
righteously. I will relate an anecdote of her. 

One day her intemperate aunt came to Mr. 
A’s, and tried to persuade Margaret that she was 
not so well treated there as she ought to be. She 
said a great deal, and among the rest, some things 
against Mrs. A. This, Margaret, who loved Mrs. 
A. tenderly, could hardly bear. But she did bear 
it. She did not show the least resentment, éven 
in her countenance. Though the old lady was 
evidently intoxicated, and appeared disgusting, 
and used bad words—very bad ones—Margaret 
spoke as kindly to her as if she had been her own 
dear mother. She even reasoned with her calmly, 
and tried to show her that she was doing wrong. 

But what could even alittle angel do witha 
drunken person? Drunkards are deaf to the 
voice of reason; and while under the influence of 
the maddening liquor, you may as well attempt to 
reason with horses, as with them. So Margaret 
probably thought, before she got through. 

Margaret drank no intoxicating drinks. She 
used no bad words. She told no wrong stories. 
She feared and loved God; and endeavored to 
keep his commandments. And if ever a girl of 
her age was a happy girl, Margaret was one. 

But she is gone to live in another world. God 
did not take her away because she was good; for 
good children are more apt to live long inthe 
world than badones. But she had the consumption, 
and it was probably brought on by living in the 
factory. And consumption, you know, if once 
thoroughly fixed, is net apt to be cured. People 
who have it sometimes live a great many years; 
but in general, they do not. Margaret’s disease 
was of such a nature that it was impossible to 
cure it: but, though dead, her example yet speaks 
to all who knew her; and it now speaks to the 
readers of this paper.—Parley’s Mag. 

















BUNEVOLENCE. 








From the American Baptist. 
When in London, I had the happiness of being acquainted 
with many pious persons; but there was no one whom I es- 
teemed more highly than I did a young man who was left an 
orphan early in life, and after finding God to be a father to 
the fatherless, became a subject of converting grace about the 
time he attained manhood. He engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, regarding himself as the Lord’s steward, and all he ac- 
quired as the Lord’s property. His good works were very 
privately performed, yet they were numerous. One of them 
was to send a person to France, and sustain him there asa 
distributor of tracts and the Holy Scriptures. The following 
article records one of the many instances in which this effor 

to do good was crowned with success. 1. O. 


THE PARISIAN STREET-SWEEPER. 

About March, 1829, died, at Paris, an indus- 
trious old man, long known in the neighborhood 
of the Boulevard Mont Parnasse as a street-sweep- 
er. He was lame and walked withacrutch. He 
was seen to frequent the Sunday morning worship 
at the Mission House; yet but few appears to have 
made any acquaintance with him beyond the ordi- 
nary salutations of the day. A few weeks before 
his death, Lord Roden, walking on the Boulevards 
near his residence, saw the old man at the usual 
station, occupied in reading a book. He offered 
him atract. The sweep received it with such a 
smile of recognition as induced Lord R. to ask if 
he had ever seen such books before? 

‘*O yes, sir, indeed I have, I read them with 
much delight.” ‘ 

** And do you know any thing about the Lord 
Jesus Christ?” 

**T bless God, I know him as my Saviour.” 

** Ah! How long have you known Him! ” 

** Mhave known Him by name above fifty years; 
but as my Lord and my God not more than three 
years.” 

‘** How came you te love Him?” 





** Because he first loved me.” 

** And how long has he loved you?” 

“When did He not love me? 
from everlasting.” 

‘* What were the means by which you obtained 
this blessed and glorious assurance?” 

‘* A New Testament was given to me at this 
spot by a gentleman who was passing by; he ap- 
peared to be a foreigner and an Englishman.” 

Some short time after this conversation, a youn 
lady acquainted with this fact, sought for the old 
sweeper, and found him seated on a boundary 
stone, reading a tract. She went upto him and 
asked him with what he was amusing himself?” 

‘* A good little book, Mademoiselle.” 

‘* What is it about?” 

‘“°O Mademoiselle, it contains all that is ne- 
cessary to be known for the salvation of the soul,” 

‘*T suppose then, that you can sell me one of 
these valuable little books?” 

**No; I never sell them! they are given to me 
and I gladly give them to others ;—will you accept 
of one?”’ 

‘*T thank you; but why will you not sell it to 
me? You must be poor and glad to get a little 
money.” 

**] thank God that I am not in want of any 
thing: I have kind friends who take care of my 
body, and these books nourish my soul; so that ] 
am in need of nothing, and I feel glad to be able 
to give a little spiritual food to others.” 

**Did I not see you on Sunday at the Mission 
House?” 

‘**O, Mademoiselle, do you ever go there?” 

‘*T have been there once.” 

‘* Well; blessed be God, that is my greatest 
delight! I give the week to the care of my poor 
body, but the Sunday I devote to the comfort of 
my soul,” 

A few weeks after this interview, the same lady 
wishing to converse again with the old sweeper, 
returned to the spot: but his place was vacant. 
Again she went, but he was not to be seen. He 


was alike absent from the Mission House services. 
A third attempt discovered the cause:—a new 


face and form now occupied the old station. On 
being asked the reason of the change, the stranger 
informed the lady that the object of her inquiries, 
having drank cold water when he was very warm, 
had died of inflammation, after a sickness of three 
days. Probably, no Christian friend was near to 
show him kindness, or whisper consolation, when 
heart and strengta failed him:—but, no doubt, 


*¢ Angels hovered round his bed, 
To waft his spirit home.”’ 


His love js 


1. 0. 


ANECDOTE OF A BRITISH SOLDIER. 


At the battle of Toulouse a multitude of brave 
men -were slain; and many who survived that 
dreadful conflict narrowly escaped with their lives. 
Among the latter was a soldier belonging to the 
seventy-first regiment, which had so nobly distin- 
guished itself during the war in the Peninsula. 


The following account of his 
published by himself. 

After having given a vivid description of the 
commencement of the battle, and many exploits of 
valor performed by the British army on that day, 
he says, ‘‘I shall ever remember an adventure 
that happened to me towards the afternoon. We 
were in extended order, firing and retiring. I 
had just risen to run behind my file, when a spent 
shot struck me on the groin, and nearly took my 
breath from me.—‘‘ Lord, receive my soul!” I 
said, and sat down resigned. The French were 
advancing fast. I laid my musket down, and 
gasped for breath. Being very sick, I put my 
canteen to my lips, but could not taste the water; 
however, I washed my mouth, and grew less faint. 
At this moment of helplessness the French came 
up. One of them made a charge at me, as I sat 
on the ground, pale as death. In another moment 
I must have been transfixed, had not his next 
man pushed the point of the bayonet past me. 
**Do not touch the good Scot,” said the brave 
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goldier, and then addressing himself to me, added, 
«Do you remember me?” I feebly answered, 
“No.” ‘I saw you at Sobral,” he rejoined. 
Immediately I recognized him to be a soldier 
whose life I had saved from a Portugese, who was 
going to kill him as he lay wounded. ‘Yes, I 
know you,” I replied. ‘‘God bless you,” said 
the brave warrior, and giving me a pancake out 
of his hand, moved on with his companions in 
arms.” 

Thus, the merciful man obtained mercy; and as 
we deal with others, God will deal with us. From 
this short narrative, we may see how necessary it 
is to embrace every opportunity of performing 
acts of kindness. Such a conduct, while it is 
pleasing and-acceptable to God, will prove highly 
beneficial to ourselves. By doing good to others, 
we shall dispose and engage them to return our 
kindness. In many respects, men are dependent 
on each other. We cannot tell what may befal 
us in future life; we may be placed in such situa- 
tions as to be glad of the assistance of those whose 
talents we may be tempted to despise. No merci- 
ful man will object, in a qualified sense, to that 
part of Pope’s Universal Prayer, where he says,— 

*¢ Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 

What mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.”’ 











MORALITY. 








CONJUGAL AFFECTION, 

During a heavy fall of snow in the year 1784, 
two gentlemen rode on horseback from Berwick 
to Kelso, regardless of the remonstrances of many 
who insisted that the roads were impassable to the 
west; and in truth, it was an act of hardihood and 
folly, as the congealed flakes were drifted by the 
blast, and beat violently against their eyes and 
teeth.—At every step the jaded animals were more 
than knee deep, and may be rather said to have 
plunged onward than otherwise. When they ar- 
rived, with much difficulty, at a naked lonely ale- 
house, near Tweozle, on the river Till, they found 
an inhabitant of Kelso, who had been detained in 
this thatched hovel two days by the inclement sea- 
son; he sat, in a contracted state, inclining over 
the embers of the hearth, like the personification 
of the ague.—When he recognized them, his fea- 
jures assumed their wonted firmness, and gather- 
ing intrepidity from example, he resolved to ac- 
company them, and although the roads and ditches 
were so filled, the vast face of the country seemed 
an unbroken white expanse.” On their arrival in 
the middle of a heath, which they did not accom- 
plish until the insiduous approaches of night, they 
faintly discovered a female form wading and floun- 
dering irregularly towards them, in the trackless 
snow; her attire was so loose, and involvéd so 
much of the simplicity of a villager, that she ap- 
peared as if habited merely to pass from one 
neighbor’s house toanother. Viewing her through 
the misty atmosphere, they hesitated to pronounce 
her as human; the contour of her body was so soft- 
ened by the intermediate vapors, that she seemed 
aerial. On their coming nearer, they ascertained 
her, with extreme astonishment, to be the wife of 
their companion; she had been wandering in a 
spirit of desperation, that bleak day to find the 
remains of her beloved Willy; believing him from 
his unusual and alarming absence, to have perish- 
ed in the hard weather. Upon the instantaneous 
assurance that she beheld her husband once more, 
she issued aloud and piercing shriek, and sank 
motionless in the snow. When they had chafed 
her temples, and imperfectly recovered her, she 
clasped her hands, in all the fervor of exceeding 
piety and raising her hands to heaven, blessed 
God for her deliverance from trouble; and a more 
genuine thanksgiving never ascended the empy- 
ream! At the conclusion of her prayer, they 





placed the shivering amiable woman on the ablest 
horse, and conveyed her to Coldstream, overpow- 


wo'—What an inspiring instance of conjugal t n- 
derness!—Could Cornelia or Portia have done 
more? 





A SON LOST THROUGH THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
THEATRE. 
I was acquainted with a family, the head of 
which was a minister of the gospel, a man of un- 
doubted piety, and who enforced his precepts by 
example. His youngest son was at that period, a 
lad of about 15, was the brightest hope of a fond 
father, and the much beloved of a doating mother. 
They seemed wrapped up in him; but do not in- 
fer from this that he was allowed the full sway of 
youthful passions and desires, or that indulgence 
from over-weening affection caused his downfall. 
Morning and evening was he taught by precept 
and example to address a throne of grace both 
around the family altar and in his closet, and he 
was, when I first knew him, a youth well calcu- 
lated to gladden a parent’s heart. Just at this 
time some peculiar attraction was emblazoned on 
the show bills, which were allowed to disfigure 
the walls of our dwellings, and cover the pumps 
of our streets. He was led by some of his young 
companions to attend the theatre. The seductive 
show was a novelty to him, and in consequence of 
this first step from the path of morality, he acquir- 
ed a mania for theatrical performances. The poi- 
son was infused. Not being engaged in any busi- 
ness, whereby to acquire the means to gratify his 
passions, and his parents having taken measures 
to prevent it by cutting up the supply of pocket 
money heretofore afforded him, he was led to dis- 
honest means of acquiring it. ‘‘ Here was an- 
other fall.”” Not long after this I heard of young 
H. being in the house of refuge. On being releas- 
ed, he made many, promises of amendment, but 
alas! the deadly poison was too deeply infused, 
and his love for the Theatre soon dispelled his 
good resolves. His parents finding their influ- 
ence over him lost; he was by the advice of friends 
sent to sea. Three years absence produced many 
good resolutions and promises of amendment; but 
promises only which, like the morning dew, passed 
away. And now, even at this day, his name may 
be seen on the placard which first led him astray. 
He is now a play-actor, and his companions the 
wanton and the debauchee. This is not an un- 
common case, or one that stands alone. It has 
many s parallel. I do not give it as such, but to 
point out to youth the danger of the first step, that 
they may see its baleful tendency and avoid it.— 
Yes, follow the advice of Solomon, ‘‘ My son, enter 
not into the path of the wicked. Go not into the 
way of evil—avoid it—-pass not by it—turn from it 
and pass away.” [ Cincinnati Journal. 








RELIGION. 
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MARY OF BETHANY. 

The following is an extract from the Union 
Annual, published by the American Sunday School 
Union: 
‘* Mary of Bethany.” But the peculiar excel- 
lence of Mary’s choice is illustrated in the per- 
petuity of the blessings it secured. She chose a 
good part, that should not be taken away. I have 
seen a young lady who made an idol of her beau- 
ty. Hour after hour she spent at her toilet, in so 
arranging her dress that she might catch the ad- 
miration of others. And she succeeded. She 
was admired and flattered. The aged gazed on 
her with pity, and the young with envy and rap- 
ture; and in the pride of her heart she almost for- 
got that she was mortal. 
But age crept on. The brilliancy of her eyes 
was gone. The blessom faded from her cheek. 
The voice once so soft and sweet, lost all its melo- 
dy, and the symmetrical form all its comeliness. 
Why does she avoid her glass! 





ease is another reckless destroyer. ne short 





cheek, chills the warmest blood, and stills the 
fondest heart in death. 

Who has not seen all that is mortal of the fair 
and beautiful consigned to the silence, and dark- 
ness and corruption of the grave. 

I iave seen one who made an idol of her dress. 
From morn to night her thoughts were busy upon 
the gay attire with which she was to appear in the 
evening party, or in the sanctuary of God. To 
lead in the van of this fashionable display, -she 
taxed the scanty income of her parents, and wasted 
their living to deck a body that must die. 

I looked upon her again. She no longer 
glittered in gold and finery. To her idolized 
wardrobe she had bid a final farewell. The hair 
now lies smoothly upon her brow, and a plain cap 
covers her temples, and she has no ornament save 
a little ribband which binds together her pale and 
nerveless hands—great the change! She too 
chose the part that could be taken away from her. 
I have seen another fair young creature who 
made pleasure her idol. She was never happy un- 
less surrounded by a circle of gay companions. 
For the calm enjoyments of domestic life, for the 
improvement of her mind and heart, she had no 
relish. The pleasure of doing good she seldom or 
never felt. She loved the excitements of the dance, 
and the play, and the gay party. She wasted her 
time and her sympathies in a round of vain amuse- 
ments, 

I looked for her again, but she was not among 
the careless throng that chanted to the sound of 
the viol. I went to the gay assemblage of fashion 
and beauty. Songs and wit, and wine abounded, 
but she was not there. 

I wandered into the .churchyard. A little 
mound of earth attracted me to the spot where 
rested the thoughtless lover of pleasure. No 
laugh of joy will ever penetrate that sod, to break 
her slumbers, or disturb her repose.—No gay 
friends will come there to pay their adorations at her 
shrine. Deluded girl! she chose a part that she 
must have known would have been taken away 
from her. 

Mary or BETHANY LOVED HER Saviour. She 
obeyed his commands, and when she left the world 
she would hear a voice saying. Fear not, for I am 
with thee; be not dismayed, for I am thy God. 
She loved her Saviour better than earth, and all 
its bright and perishing joys. For eighteen cen- 
turies she has been enjoying the communion of 
her Saviour, and when uncounted ages shall have 
rolled away, she will still be reaping the fruits of 
her wise choice. 

Go then, fair daughters of this happy land! Imi- 
tate an example so instructive and so safe. Choose 
a part which shall secure your happiness here, and 
which is so rich in the promise of a blessed immor- 
tality beyond the grave.” 








PARENTAL. 














HABIT OF PRAYER IN CHILDRE ° 


I recollect the method adopted by a mother who 
was anxious that the habit of prayer should be 
early formed and rendered agreeable to her chil- 
dren. At the age of two years, she commenced 
the daily practice of retiring with them as early as 
possible in the morning, before they were en- 
gaged in play. The habit of prayer was soon 
fixed, and it was their uniform choice to attend 
to it. As soon as they could read, the Bible 
was spread open, a very few verses read in turn, 
and one selected to be thought upon during the 
day, and for the last subject at night when she left 
them. She retired with them, to make the sea- 
son as interesting as possible, and to prevent 
habits of inattention. As her cares increased, she 
at length permitted them to go alone, and still 
perceived the same cheerful attention to the duty. 


Ah! it tells| When a third little daughter was old enough, sie 
that the part she has chosen has been taken from | was sent with the others, but manifested a decided 
her. Thus age triumphs over beauty,—But dis-|aversion to it, often saying, ‘“‘I don’t love to 


pray.” It was not difficult for the mother to per- 








ered by the sensations of an expressive joy, suc- 
ceeding the conflicts of severe’ duty and agonizing 


week of sickness drives the color from the rosiest 


ceive her mistake, and she hasted to retrieve the 


















































































































































Youth’s Companion. 











error. At this tender age the mother’s presence 
was wanted to encourage and lead the infant child 
to God, by the same gentle steps she had led the 
others. She soon learned to ‘‘love to pray;” 
and that mother assured me, that she was a thou- 
sand fold repaid by the happiness and serenity 
diffused over the minds of her children through the 
day. When she was sick or absent, their little 
oratory was never forsaken, nor the passage of 
scripture neglected; and the text selected for the 
day was happily instrumental of good. In direct- 
ing one of these children how to conduct when 
visiting, ‘‘ Yes,” said the little one with serious- 
ness, ‘* I will think of this, ‘ Thou God seest me.’”’ 
One illustration more shall suffice. 

The father of a family was accustomed at the 
close of day, when fatigued with labor, to refresh 
himself by taking a little one on each knee, and 
in those happy moments of reciprocal expressions 
of love, talk to them of Jesus and of heaven; and 
when their young hearts were full of every pleas- 
ing thought of God, he would lay them down in 
their little bed, ‘‘ safe under the wings of the Al- 
mighty,” and when those infants awoke in the 
night, it was always to tatk of Him in whose ten- 
der care they fell asleep. How sustaining to the 
heart of every pious mother would it be, were her 
husband thus to co-operate in these labors of love! 

[Mother’s Magazine. 





ENITORIAL. 
BOSTON 8.8. UNION, 

On the evening of the Second Monday in Decem- 
ber, this Union held a Meeting in Bowdoin Street 
Church. ‘The house was full tooverflowing. Three 
Addresses were made to Teachers, and one to Pa- 
rents, which were listened to with attention by those 
to whom they were addressed. There were also 
Readings of Scripture, Prayers, and some very good 
Music. 

But we think there was a great mistake made in 
the arrangement of the Meeting. Extensive notice 
had been given in the Schools, in the Churches and 
several newspapers, that the larger children of the 
Schools were also requested to attend, 





This brought 
to the meeting not only the larger children, but many 
that were not very large. ‘These doubtless came 
with raised expectations of being interested in what 
they should hear. But no Addresses were made to 
the Children, no facts or anecdotes narrated which 
would rivet their attention, little that they would be 
likely to remember or even understand—and how 
many went home disappointed and in answer to the 
question ofa Parent, ‘“* Well, my dear, did you have 
a good meeting?” replied, ‘* No, Mother; I expected 
they would tell us some interesting stories about good 
Sabbath School Children, but I did not hear one!” 
How many went home with such feelings, we will 
not pretend to say; but doubt not many did. 

We make these remarks not for the purpose of 
fault finding; but to suggest the expediency, when 
Children are called to a Sabbath School Meeting, of 
always having something said to them which will in- 
terest and profit them. 








VARIETY. 


Our Father, 

One of the rarest things in the world is a young 
child who does not love his parents. I have seen a 
little boy cling to his drunken and filthy father, and 
refuse to go to any stranger, however kindly he might 
Bpeak tohim. See how children run to their parents, 
and climb on their knees, and look to them for all 
that they want. Sce what confidence a family of 
children place in their father as their protector and 
friend. ‘They will think no evil of him. They often 
suppose that he is the best of men, and can do every 
thing for them that he wishes. No matter how poor, 
or deformed, or even wicked a parent may be, such 
is the natural affection of childhood. 

it is this kind of confidence that God asks-every 
child to place in him. He is perfectly excellent: he 
is the father of all who love and trust in him; he will 


be their guide, defender, and friend, not only in 
childhood and in this life, but forever. He deserves 
all this love, for he’is our Creator; he has preserved 
us in life; he give us every blessing; he gives us our 
earthly parents. ‘Like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” He 
says now to you, ** Wilt thou not from this time cry 
unto me, My Faruer, thou art the guide of my 
yu thi” 
My God! my Father! cheering name! 
O may I call thee mine! 
Give me with humble hope to claim 
A portion so divine. 
This only can my fears control, 
And bid my sorrows fly; 
What real harm can reach my soul 
Beneath my Father’s eye? 


Whate’er thy providence denies 
I calmly would resign; ; 

For thou art just, and good, and wise: 
O bend my will to thine! 

Whate’er thy holy will ordains, 
O give me strength to bear; 

Still let me know a Father reigns, 
Still trust a Father’s care. 

If pain and sickness rend this frame, 
And life almost depart: 

Is not thy mercy still the same 
To cheer my drooping heart? 

Thy ways, great God! are little known 
‘To my weak, erring sight; 

Yet shall my soul, believing, own 
That all thy ways are right. 

My God! my Father! blissful name! 
Above expression dear! 

If thou accept my humble claim, 
[ bid adieu to fear. [ Youth’s Friend. 


The Unsafe Bridge. 


Suppose you lived by the side of a deep and rapid 
river, which separated you from an orchard of the 
most delicious fruit, and your parents had forbidden 
you to cross the bridge, giving you as a reason the 
broken condition of some of its important parts. It 
vas expected that every person who attempted to 
cross would lose his life. 

But every day you see now and then a person cross 
it in safety. ‘Though it trembled, and reeled, it did 
not fall. You look across and say, ‘‘ Let us go across 
the bridge, it will not fall—we have seen many cross 
it since you told us it was unsafe.” ‘ Yes, my child, 
but the time will come, and suddenly too, when it 
wiH fall; andshould you be on it, you would be lost.” 

Notwithstanding all this caution, by-and-by the 
oldest boy steps upon the bridge. He moves softly 
and slowly—it trembles and cracks, and the boy, 
ready to. faint and drop, turns about, and for that time 
gives up the dangerous experiment. In a few days 
he makes another attempt, and is driven back again. 
But at length he is resolved to cross; he tries again, 
ready to die with fear, but succeeds. So from day to 
day he crosses that bridge, feeling less and less con- 
cern, until he feels as safe on the bridge as he would 
on the solid rock. ‘The bridge grows no stronger all 
this time, but he grows more and more presumptuous 
the nearer he reaches an awful destruction. 

Now children, this is the way with you, when your 
parents or Sabbath-school teachers tell you that you 
must-not sin, you must not tell a lie, swear, break the 
Sabbath, nor steal; for it is wicked, and exposes you 
to hell. And when you first thought of telling a lie, 
or stealing, or playing on the Sabbath, you think of 
the danger, and start back—you dare not do it. You 
are tempted again; and again, you dare not do so 
wickedly. But as temptations increase, and you 
think more of them, you gain courage, like the boy 
crossing the brklge; and you do wickedly, though 
you feared every step you took. But perhaps you 
are not detected the first time, and you do wickedly 
again, and escape detection again; your fears grow 
less and less, until you would as soon do wrong as do 
right. This is the tendency of sin, it blinds one to 
his danger, which is every moment increasing; but 
he will certainly be overtaken, and it may be ruined. 

Children, do not step upon the bridge. It will 
soon fall; and it may fall when you are on it, and 
there be none towave you.—Buffale Spectator. 








Tree known jy its Fruits. 

A gentleman lately deceased, who was eminent in 
the literary world, had his mind in early life deeply 
imbued with infidel sentiments. He and one of his 
companjens of the same way of thinking, often carried 
on theiM€onversation in the hearing of a religious, 





but illiterate countryman. 
afterwards become a serious Christian, was concern- 


This gentleman having |. 


ed for the countryman, lest his faith in the Christian 
religion should. have been shaken by their remarks 
One day he took the liberty to ask him, whether what 
kad so frequently been advanced in his hearing haq 
not produced this effectupon him? ‘ By no means ” 
answered the countryman; ‘it never made the least 
impression upon me.” ~* No impression upon you!» 
said the gentleman; “why, you must know that we 
had read and thought on these things much more than 
you had any opportunity of doing.” “ Oh yes,” said 
the other, “ but your conversation plainly showed me 
that you had never read nor thought much en your 
Bible; and besides, I know also your manner of iy. 
ing: I knew, that to maintain such a course of con. 
duct, you found it necessary to renounce Christianity,» 
[Pleasing Expositor, 
What is to become of my Soul. 

Mother, said a sprightly lad to his parent one Sun. 
day evening, my teacher has been telling me some 
strange things to day. 

Well, Robert, what did he tell you? 

He told me that I had a very wicked heart—that J 
did not love God—and he was afraid I should neyer 
get to heaven. Have I got a bad heart, mother? 

Look in your Bible, my child, if you wish to know 
more about your heart. Jeremiah says, your “ heart 
is deceitful and desperately wicked.” David, that 
you were “‘shapen in iniquity.” Job, that you are 
vile. St. Paul, that there is no good thing in yon. 

The boy took his Bible from the shelf, found the 
texts alluded to by his mother; then closing his book, 
with a sigh, exclaimed, “it does seem that Mr. C. is 
right, and if so, what is to become of my soul?” and 
with a sad countenance he retired to his chamber,— 


may we not hope, to seek the aid of the great Physi- 
cian of souls? 








A Child’s idea of Thought. 

“Tf,” said a child seven years old, to his twin 
brother, ‘‘ God fills heaven, as our master has told us 
to day, there is no place left for you and me. We 
cannot go to heaven if we are good.”—* Do you not 
think,” was the reply of his little brother, “that you 
sce that man walking yonder?” 

“Yes.” ‘Does your think stop him?” ‘ No.” 
‘Well, God is like your think, he won’t stop any 
body, if he does fill heaven.”—Christian N. Y. Her. 





Woman’s Confidence, 
There is something so beautifully confiding in the 
natural feeling of a woman’s heart, that she will 
never doubt till she has been taught to do so. 





Intemperance drives wit out of the head, money 
out of the pocket, elbows out of the coat, health out 
of the body, and moderate drinkers to the almshouse. 





Definite Information. 
“Well, Robert, how much did your pig weigh?” 
Tt did’nt weigh as much as I expected,.and I alweys 
thought it wouldn’t.” 





A Paradox. 

‘ Waiter,” said a young fellow, going into a coffee 
house one rainy day, “I hope you have gota good 
fire, for I am confoundedly wet, and let me have 
something to drink directly, for I am confoundedly 
dry also.” ‘ 




















TO A CITY PIGEON. 


Stoop to my window, thou beautiful dove! 
Thy daily visits have touch’d my love. 
I watch thy coming, and list the note 
'Fhat stirs so low in thy mellow throat, 
And my joy is high 
To catch the glance of thy gentle eye. 
Why dost thou sit on the heated eaves, 
And forsake the wood with its freshen’d leaves? 
Why dost thou haunt the sultry street, 
When the paths of the forest are cool and sweet? 
How canst thou bear 
This noise of people—this sultry air? 
Thou alone of the feather’d race 
Dost look unscared on the human face; 
Thou alone, with a wing to flee, 
Dost love with man in his haunts to be; 
And “ the gentle dove ” 
Has become a name for trust and love. 
Come then, ever, when daylight leaves 
The page I read, to my humble eaves, 
And wash thy breast in the hollow spout, 
And murmur thy low sweet music out, 
I hear and see 





Lessons of Heaven, sweet bird, in thee! Ror. 












